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THE  ARMY;    ITS    EMPLOYMENT   DURING   TIME  OF 
PEACE,  AND  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  ITS 

INCREASE. 

By  Major  GEORGE  S.  WILSON,  Assistant  Adjutant  General 

"  There  is  a  rank  due  the  United  States  among  nations,  which  will  be  withheld,  if 
not  absolutely  lost,  by  a  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  peace,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  in  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times 
ready  for  war." — Washington. 

THE    MAINTENANCE   OF  A   STANDING   ARMY. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  principle  of  self-government  lastingly 
grounded  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  forbids  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army  of  strength  to  warrant 
thought  of  danger  therefrom  to  liberty  and  free  institutions.  An- 
other limitation  is  a  business  one,  founded  on  our  geographical  and 
political  separation  from  the  great  armed  powers  of  the  world.  We 
reason  that  because  of  this  isolated  situation  war  with  a  formidable 
power  is  improbable,  and  even  should  we  become  engaged  in  one, 
large  hostile  armies  could  not  be  transported  to  our  shores,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  useless  expense  to  maintain  a  large  force  to 
meet  a  possible  but  doubtful  contingency,  which,  even  did  it  oc- 
cur, would  be  no  serious  matter  any  way. 

On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  no  time  since  the  formation 
of  the  Government  one  hundred  and  six  years  ago,  when  we  have 
not  believed  it  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  sound  governmental 
policy  to  maintain,  and  we  have  maintained,  a  small  military  force 
called  the  Regular  Army  ;  proportioned  to  what  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  internal  police  purposes,  and  to  serve  as  a  living 
exponent  and  nucleus  of  latent  military  power  existing  in  our 
militia,  to  be  called  into  activity  at  the  cry  of  war.  The  proper 
size  of  this  Regular  Army  will  come  up  for  discussion  further  on. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE. 
What  in  a  legal  sense  distinguishes  "  time  of  peace  "  from 
"  time  of  war,"  the  gradations  and  distinctions  between  riot,  in- 
surrection and  rebellion,  and  kindred  questions  are  matters  of  no 
interest  in  this  discussion,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  treat  of  the 
proper  size  and  most  profitable  future  employment  of  the  Army 
when  it  shall  not  be  engaged  in  warfare.  Broadly  speaking  we 
will  define  peace  to  mean  the  absence  of  war,  and  war  to  mean 
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warfare  against  foreign  powers  or  against  organized  and  formid- 
able rebellion.  And  here  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  technical  and 
legal  points  and  definitions  concerning  the  Army  in  its  existence, 
organization  or  employment,  will  not  be  argued.  It  will  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Army  is  to  continue  to  exist  and  to  be  organized 
and  employed  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  Congress. 

Beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  Government  under  the 
Constitution  in  1789,  at  which  time  the  Army  consisted  of  672 
of^cers  and  men,  the  country  has  enjoyed  peace  periods  as  fol- 
lows:  from  1789  to  18 1 2  (War  with  Great  Britain) — 22  years  ;  from 
February,  1815,  to  April,  1846  (Mexican  War) — 31  years  and  two 
months;  from  July,  1848,  to  April,  1861  (War  of  the  Rebellion)  — 
12  years  and  10  months  ;  from  August,  1865,  to  the  present  time, 
30  years.  That  is,  of  our  one  hundred  and  six  years  of  national 
life,  ninety-six  have  been  devoted  to  peace  and  ten  to  war.  But 
in  this  exhibit  no  account  is  taken  of  the  war  (?)  with  France  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  war  with  Tripoli  in 
the  beginning  of  this,  in  neither  of  which  was  the  Army  engaged. 
Our  numerous  Indian  troubles  are  also  excluded,  although  many 
of  them,  if  judged  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  could  properly 
be  classed  as  wars  of  no  little  magnitude. 

The  first  employment  of  moment  of  an  armed  force  in  execu- 
ting the  laws  other  than  against  Indians  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  celebrated  Whiskey  Riots  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in 
1794.  This  insurrection  began  in  the  forcible  resistance  to  the 
collection  of  an  excise  tax.  Indictments  had  been  found  against 
a  number  of  distillers  for  violation  of  federal  law,  and  warrants 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  United  States  marshal  for  service.  Ir. 
attempting  to  serve  these  warrants  the  marshal  and  revenue  ofifi- 
cers  were  forcibly  resisted  by  armed  men,  and  the  local  militia  was 
called  upon  for  aid,  but  refused  to  act.  A  detachment  of  eleven 
regulars  was  then  obtained  from  the  small  garrison  of  Fort  Pitt 
with  which  the  marshal  and  his  party  took  refuge  in  a  house,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  five  hundred  armed  men  and  compelled  to 
surrender.  Disaffection  rapidly  spread  throughout  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  a  part  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  so  that  by  August 
no  less  than  seven  thousand  armed  insurgents  had  assembled  at 
Parkinson's  Ferry,  near  Pittsburg,  and  they  counted  upon  an  ulti- 
mate force  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand.  In  the  meantime  Pres- 
ident Washington,  having  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  a  judge  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  "that  in  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Al- 
leghany the  execution  of  the  laws  was  obstructed  by  combinations 
too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings," called  out  from  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland  and  Virginia  fifteen  thousand  militia.  The  militia 
responded,  and  Gov.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  was  placed  in  immediate 
command  of  the  expedition  ;  but  Washington  himself  exercised 
chief  direction,  even  accompanying  the  troops  as  far  as  Carlisle. 
This  force  reached  Parkinson's  Ferry  November  eighth,  and  soon 
thereafter  the  insurrection  collapsed.  At  that  period  such  regu- 
lar force  as  existed  was  engaged  against  Indians  in  the  North- 
west. 

Passing  by  such  minor  employment  as  was  from  time  to  time 
made  of  troops  in  assisting  the  civil  authorities  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws  we  next  come  to  the  use  made  of  the  Army  in  the 
troubles  in  Kansas  and  at  Harper's  Ferry  during  the  Buchanan 
Administration.  Of  this  turbulent  period  little  need  be  said.  Al- 
though occurring  in  time  of  peace,  the  Kansas  troubles  and  poor 
old  John  Brown's  fanatical  exploit  of  treason  on  the  "  sacred  soil 
of  Virginia,"  and  within  the  walls  of  a  United  States  building, 
were  really  the  advance  skirmishes  wherein  was  shed  the  first 
blood  in  that  mighty  conflict  of  arms  which  was  to  decide 
whether  the  Constitution  makers  had  really  constructed  an  en- 
during temple  of  liberty,  or  had  only  put  together  a  beautiful 
house  without  nails,  that  it  might  be  taken  down  and  its  separate 
parts  carried  off  at  the  individual  will  of  any  of  its  occupants.  So 
of  the  employment  of  the  Army  in  reconstruction  duty.  It  was 
the  aftermath  of  the  great  conflict,  inseparably  connected  with 
it.  The  conditions  under  which  the  service  was  rendered,  and 
its  nature,  were  not  connected  with  the  ordinary  problems  of 
government,  were  without  precedent,  and,  let  us  hope,  are  never 
to  be  repeated.  Of  that  period  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say 
that,  from  first  to  last,  the  Army  had  a  delicate  and  responsible 
duty  to  perform,  which  it  executed  faithfully,  temperately  and 
wisely. 

The  Utah  Expedition  of  1857-58,  in  which  about  twenty-five 
hundred  regular  troops  were  employed  to  suppress  open  and  de- 
fiant rebellion  of  the  Mormon  population  of  that  distant  country, 
hardly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  war.  Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  the  extraordinary  and  serious  nature  of  the  condi- 
tions in  Utah  which  demanded  it,  were  such  as  to  raise  its  nature 
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above  that  of  the  ordinary  employment  of  troops  in  executing 
the  laws  in  time  of  peace. 

The  next  important  employment  of  the  Army  in  assisting 
civil  authority  to  execute  the  laws  is  found  in  connection  with 
labor  and  strike  riots,  first  in  1877,  and  again  in  1894.  In  1877 
the  riots,  with  their  central  force  in  Pennsylvania,  spread  over 
ten  States  of  the  Union,  paralyzing  business  and  subverting  law 
and  order  throughout  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi. 
State  and  municipal  governments  were  confessedly  powerless  to 
protect  life  and  property,  and  by  requisition  of  State  governors 
federal  aid  was  invoked  and  regular  troops  sent  to  the  various 
scenes  of  violence.  The  troops  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  law 
and  order. 

The  memorable  strike  riots  of  1894  were  still  more  wide- 
spread, reaching  as  they  did  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other  ;  and  considering  the  organized  source  from  which 
they  emanated  and  were  directed,  they  were  also  of  a  more 
serious  and  alarming  character.  Chicago  was  the  point  of  great- 
est danger,  but  at  over  fifty  other  places  violence  took  place  or 
was  threatened,  and  only  prevented  by  the  timely  intervention  of 
troops.  Again  the  Army  was  called  upon  in  the  interests  of  law 
and  order,  and  again  it  performed  its  mission  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  From  first  to  last,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
companies  of  cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry,  and  about  four  hun- 
dred sailors  and  marines,  were  employed  to  suppress  these 
riots  ;  a  force  deplorably  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  the 
law  breakers,  and  yet  equal  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  available 
force  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  Army's  century  of  Indian  service  may  be  classed  as  reg- 
ular warfare  or  as  police  duty,  to  suit  the  fancy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  hard  service,  fraught  with  sanguinary  engage- 
ments, great  casualties,  and  untold  hardships;  and  often,  as  in 
the  earlier  campaigns  in  the  then  North-west,  the  Florida  wars, 
and  some  of  the  more  recent  campaigns,  large  forces  of  troops 
were  engaged  against  formidable  numbers  of  Indians.  Surely 
many  of  these  campaigns  have  been  bloody  wars.  But  for 
all  this,  these  wars,  so  far  as  they  themselves  affected  the  status, 
were  carried  on  "  in  time  of  peace."  The  conditions  which  en- 
tailed all  this  trouble  with  the  Indians  were  anomalous,  growing 
out  of  the  presence  with  us  of  a  savage  race,  who  until  very  re- 
cent years  forcibly  disputed  our  right   to   this  country ;  and  yet 
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who  were  so  weak  in  numbers,  so  scattered  territorially,  and  so 
lacking  in  political  autonomy  that  we  could  not  properly  regard 
them  in  other  light  than  as  an  aggregation  of  troublesome  sav- 
ages over  whom  we  had  a  right  to  exercise  control.  But  the  In- 
dians have  at  last  given  up  the  struggle  and  acknowledged  our 
supremacy  ;  and  the  "  anomalous  conditions  "  and  the  occupation 
of  the  Army  growing  out  of  them  are,  or  very  soon  will  be, 
things  of  the  past. 

In  this  retrospect  it  has  been  the  aim  to  bring  to  mind  such 
notable  instances  of  the  employment  of  the  Army  in  time  of 
peace  as  are  believed  to  have  been  of  immediate  vital  service  to 
society,  and  also  to  have  exercised  a  lasting  influence  on  the  pol- 
icy to  be  pursued  concerning  the  Army's  share  of  work  in  the 
future  duties  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  in 
"  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  Regular  Army  exists  for  a 
two-fold  purpose  :  First,  as  a  plant  for  the  formation  of  armies 
out  of  the  raw  material  to  meet  possible  international  warfare  \ 
or  organized  rebellion  ;  and  second,  as  a  national  police  force 
complete  in  itself,  to  aid  the  civil  authority  in  executing  the  laws 
when  "obstructed  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings." 

As  we  have  seen  there  have  been  at  least  three  instances  of 
the  services  of  the  Army  in  connection  with  the  civil  authority 
in  rescuing  society  from  the  thraldom  of  mob  violence  and  up- 
holding the  supremacy  and  dignity  of  national  authority.  Had 
other  than  a  Washington  been  President  at  the  time  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  were  gathering  and  arming  west  of  the  Alleghanies  with 
insurrectionary  intent,  what  would  have  been  the  destiny  of  this 
country  ?  At  that  time  the  Government  had  but  recently  emerged 
victorious  from  a  war  of  revolt  against  a  strong  government 
which  had  oppressed  it,  the  patriotism  of  the  Revolution  had 
not  had  time  to  fully  crystallize  around  the  national  idea,  and 
open  talk  of  a  Western  Confederacy  soon  thereafter  lured  Aaron 
Burr  on  to  treason.  Patriot  and  far-seeing  statesman  that  he 
was,  Washington  promptly  took  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  from  a 
poverty  stricken  population  of  five  millions,  and  not  a  man  too 
many  or  a  day  too  soon  to  nip  the  incipient  rebellion  in  the  bud. 
It  is  true  the  force  used  by  Washington  was  necessarily  militia, 
for  there  was  no  regular  army  to  meet  the  emergency,  but  never- 
theless it  was  the  use  of  organized  military  power  wielded  by  the 
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Federal  Government.  The  labor  riots  of  1877  gave  the  country- 
experience  on  a  large  scale  of  a  comparatively  new  source  of 
trouble.  They  were  less  serious  than  the  Whiskey  Riots,  as  they 
scarcely  could  be  said  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  were  forerunners  of  dangers  of  a  different  nature, 
and  ones  which  we  will  have  to  confront  in  the  future.  The 
Regular  Army  suppressed  these  troubles. 

And  now  we  come  down  to  the  great  strike  troubles  of  1894. 
Concerted  strikes  controlled  by  powerful  organizations  suddenly 
brought  tens  of  thousands  of  able  bodied  men  first  into  idleness, 
next  into  unlawful  interference  with  the  rights  of  others,  and 
finally  into  open,  defiant  and  violent  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  These  riots  also  were  suppressed  by  the  Regular 
Army  ;  and  again  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  in  our  minds  as 
to  how  else,  or  at  what  cost  of  life  and  treasure  they  could  have 
been  overcome.  Our  faith  in  the  stability  of  Anglo-Saxon  free 
institutions  is  too  great  to  admit  doubt  as  to  the  final  outcome. 
And  yet  how  near  we  were  to  insurrection  and  bloody  scenes  of 
the  most  revolting  nature  that  could  afflict  a  civilized  people  ! 
Bloodshed  and  destruction  were  present,  anarchy  and  chaos  in 
sight.  Speaking  of  this  crisis  (September,  1894,  Forum),  Judge 
Cooley  says : 

"When  interstate  commerce  was  interrupted,  *  *  *  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  sent  to  Chicago,  the  point  of  greatest  disturb- 
ance and  disorder,  a  considerable  military  force  to  aid  the  civil 
officers,  and  to  protect  the  carriers  of  the  mails  and  the  persons 
and  vehicles  employed  in  interstate  transportation  while  they 
continued  or  made  efforts  to  continue  in  the  performance  of  the 
customary  service.  This  at  once  brought  out  a  protest  from  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  who  insisted  that  the  President  was  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  of  the  State.  *  *  *  Governors  of 
some  other  States  were  understood  to  concur  in  this  view.  When 
the  President  replied  to  the  protest  that  the  United  States  troops 
were  sent  into  the  States  only  to  enforce  national  laws  *  *  * 
the  reply  was  treated  as  insufficient,  the  protest  was  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  consequent  excitement  tended  to 
keep  the  disorderly  elements  bold  and  defiant,  so  that  the  demand 
was  even  made  by  some  of  them  that  the  governor  should  em- 
ploy the  military  power  of  the  State  to  remove  the  federal  force. 
****** 

*  *  *    "  But  the  position  of  the  governor  was  that  the  main- 
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tenance  of  peace  and  the  repression  of  disorder  was  a  State  duty, 
and  the  President  was  consequently  guilty  of  usurpation  when 
he  thus  without  request  moved  troops  into  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  We  cannot  admit  that  the  position  taken  is  even  plausible. 
It  has  no  warrant  whatever  in  the  federal  constitution,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  is  distinctly  against  it." 

*  *  -jf  *  *  * 

The  position  here  taken  by  Judge  Cooley  is  fully  concurred  in 
by  the  country  at  large  as  well  as  by  the  constitutional  lawyers, 
and  the  use  of  the  military  arm  by  the  Chief  Executive  to  aid  in 
"  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  "  has,  by  Mr. 
Cleveland's  action  in  1894,  become  a  fixed  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  it  is  predicted  that  the  elements  of  discord  which 
have  caused  these  domestic  disturbances  are  with  us  to  stay,  any 
way  for  a  generation  or  so,  and  the  future  will  bring  forth  many 
painful  occasions  for  the  use  of  the  Army  as  a  police  force. 

We  also  need  an  army  as  a  partial  preparation  for  war  ;  and 
while  we  will  never  maintain  a  military  peace  establishment  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  a  conflict  with  even  our  weakest 
neighbor,  we  should  maintain  a  force  sufificient  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  such  an  army,  and  which  should  keep  alive  the  military  spirit 
and  knowledge.  But  we  sometimes  hear  it  said  :  "  Why  should 
we  keep  an  army?  War  is  barbarism,  and  arbitration  has  taken 
its  place."  Again,  it  is  held  that  we  are  a  people  to  ourselves, 
that  the  ocean  separates  us  from  complications  and  wars,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  argument.  War  is  barbarism,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  arbitration  will  supplant  it.  But  wars  are  not  ended  ;  ar- 
bitration is  in  its  infancy,  and  so  refined  a  child  of  civilization 
may  have  many  set-backs,  and  at  best  is  of  slow  growth.  In  the 
old  sailing  days  the  oceans  did  separate  us  from  the  other  nations 
by  ten  to  twenty  weeks  ;  now  they  separate  us  by  ten  to  twenty 
days  for  army  transports,  and  by  five  or  six  days  by  passenger 
ships.  And  our  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  others, 
even  if  we  maintain  it  (which  we  are  not  likely  to  do)  is  one 
sided.  It  binds  no  one  not  to  interfere  with  us.  But  the  uses 
and  necessities  for  an  army  will  come  up  for  further  discussion  in 
succeeding  pages. 

The  employment  of  the  Army  in  time  of  peace  may  for  con- 
venience be  discussed  under  two  heads  ;  first,  its  employment  as 
a  police  force  or  for  other  special  purposes  under  orders  ema- 
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nating  from  the  President  ;  and  second,  its  occupation  and  daily- 
life  when  not  so  engaged.  It  is  the  last  named  employment  we 
will  now  consider,  and  it  also  may  be  divided  under  two  heads. 
First,  its  internal  duties  and  occupations  incident  to  its  existence 
as  a  complete  organization,  and  second,  its  duties  as  a  dissemina- 
tor of  military  knowledge  and  training  among  the  people  as  a 
preparation  for  war.  It  is  conceded  that  we  will  never  maintain  a 
large  army,  but  that  we  will  keep  a  small  one.  In  this  view  it  is 
plain  that  it  becomes  all  the  more  important  that  our  Army  should 
employ  itself  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  the  highest  type  of 
perfection  known  to  military  bodies.  To  properly  discuss  this 
subject  would  involve  going  into  questions  of  organization  and 
administration  to  a  degree  foreign  to  this  paper,  but  in  a  general 
way  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  personnel,  organization,  equip- 
ment, supply  and  administration  of  the  Army  should  be  such  as 
to  insure  to  the  service  the  highest  obtainable  standard  of  excel- 
lence. Discipline  should  be  as  a  rod  of  iron.  It  may  seem  hope- 
lessly illogical  to  claim  that  the  army  of  a  free  people  needs  to  be 
kept  in  stricter  discipline  than  any  other  army,  with  wider  space 
between  the  officers  and  enlisted  men,  yet  there  are  natural  rea- 
sons why  it  should  be  so.  The  armies  of  Europe  are  drawn  from 
people  who  for  countless  generations  have  lived  under  monarchi- 
cal institutions  and  class  government  where  every  man  is  born 
and  bred  to  pay  homage  to  some  other  man,  and  the  habit  of 
subordination  to  the  will  of  another  is  a  matter  of  heredity.  It 
is  natural  that  when  such  a  man  finds  himself  in  the  army  he  is 
not  only  amenable  to  discipline,  but  any  relaxation  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  would  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  grace.  With  us 
these  conditions  are  reversed.  Every  man  is  born  and  bred  in 
the  idea  of  equality,  and  means  of  discipline  are  entirely  artificial 
productions  of  law,  not  only  without  support  from  traditional 
habit,  but  they  have  that  habit  to  overcome  ;  and  familiarity  on 
the  part  of  the  officer  would  breed  contempt  of  authority.  But 
the  state  of  discipline  in  the  Regular  Army  has  an  influence  for 
good  or  evil  beyond  its  mere  application  where  enforced.  It  be- 
comes the  standard  of  measure  of  obtainable  discipline  among 
the  militia  and  volunteers  when  called  into  service,  and  while  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  citizen  soldiery  should  come  under  the 
rigid  discipline  of  regulars,  the  nearer  they  can  be  brought  to 
it  the  more  efficient  would  be  the  Army.  Now,  no  matter 
what  the  standard  of  discipline  in  the  Regular  Army  the  citizen 
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soldiery  would  attain  the  same  relative  approach  to  it  whether  it 
be  high  or  low. 

The  sea-coast  defenses  of  the  country,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  in  supplying  proper  armament  for  them, 
as  well  as  in  making  provision  for  arming  and  equipping  armies 
for  war  purposes,  are  of  vital  and  immediate  importance,  but  do 
not  come  within  the  province  of  this  paper. 

The  duty  of  the  Army  as  a  disseminator  of  military  knowledge 
is  more  important  than  would  at  first  appear.  Its  importance  as 
well  as  its  necessity  grows  out  of  the  smallness  of  the  Army,  and 
the  need  that  it  be  kept  at  a  high  standard  of  perfection  that  it 
may  be  a  model  and  a  teacher.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  an 
ef^cient  National  Guard  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  stand- 
ing army.  That  could  never  be,  for  without  the  Army  as  a  cen- 
tral model  and  inspiration  the  National  Guard  could  not  be 
efficient.  As  well  talk  of  having  good  common  schools  without 
a  college  or  university  in  the  land.  Remove  the  Regular  Army 
and  the  National  Guard  as  it  is  to-day  would  not  survive  half  a 
generation.  This  would  be  true  even  if  the  Guard  had  never  seen 
an  army  officer  in  the  line  of  official  contact.  The  Army  is  the 
conservator  of  the  military  art  and  tradition.  It  gathers  and 
treasures  the  experience  of  the  past  wars  from  which  it  formu- 
lates organization,  regulations,  drill  systems,  means  of  supply, 
administration  and  plans  of  battles  and  campaigns.  It  keeps 
abreast  of  the  times  in  arms,  equipments  and  all  mechanism  of 
war.  And  it  also  manufactures,  as  it  were,  a  standard  of  disci- 
pline and  military  ethics.  Without  the  example  of  all  this  the 
citizen  soldiery  would  be  at  sea  in  attempts  at  organization  and 
control.  This  suggests  the  proper  employment  of  the  Regular 
Army  during  time  of  peace.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Army 
be  a  perfect  piece  of  physical  machinery  ;  it  should  also  be  the 
embodied  martial  soul  of  the  nation,  ready  at  the  call"  of  duty  to 
animate  with  its  spirit  and  knowledge  the  real  Army  on  which  we 
must  rely  to  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  a  higher  sense  there  is  mutual  dependence  and  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard.  The  latter  is  dependent  on  the  former  for  moral  support 
and  inspiration  as  well  as  for  theoretical  and  practical  instruction, 
and  the  former  relies  upon  the  Guard  as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  its 
work  of  keeping  the  country  in  as  complete  a  state  of  preparation 
for  war  as  means  at  hand  will  permit.     The  National  Guard  is 
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also  a  factor  in  the  education  of  the  Army,  for  it  is  mainly  with 
the  citizen  soldiery  that  the  wars  of  this  country  will  have  to  be 
carried  on,  and  any  duty  or  association  which  brings  army  ofifi- 
cers  in  active  contact  with  the  material  with  which  they  will  have 
to  work,  when  the  time  for  work  comes,  is  a  valuable  experience 
for  them  and  a  benefit  to  the  country.  Another,  and  a  kindred 
field  of  useful  employment  for  the  Army  in  time  of  peace,  is  found 
in  the  military  training  of  the  youth  of  the  country  at  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  While  this  means  of  training  the  people  for 
military  duty  is  necessarily  secondary  in  its  value  to  that  derived 
through  the  National  Guard,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  of  great 
benefit.  Previous  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  Army  seems 
to  have  taken  little  or  no  part  in  the  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  militia,  nor  did  it  otherwise  engage  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  military  knowledge  among  the  people;  consequently  when 
the  war  broke  out  ignorance  of  military  matters  was  dense.  Per- 
haps it  was  realization  of  this  ignorance  which  prompted  Con- 
gress in  1862  to  provide  for  the  detail  of  twenty  army  officers  as 
instructors  of  the  military  art  at  certain  colleges.  Since  then  the 
number  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  increased  to  one  hundred. 
It  was  not  until  about  twenty  years  subsequent  to  the  close  of 
the  war  that  army  officers  came  much  in  contact  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  as  inspectors,  instructors,  etc.,  and  about  this  time 
the  National  Guard  commenced  its  gradual  increase  in  numbers 
and  efficiency.  Before  the  war  the  Seventh  New  York,  and  a 
few  other  organizations,  not  more  than  could  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  were  all  that  were  worthy  of  notice.  Now 
such  States  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  others,  could 
turn  out  regiments  and  battalions  able  to  sweep  from  the  field 
ten  times  their  own  numbers  of  green  men  and  boys,  such  as 
hurriedly  came  together  at  the  rendezvous  in  1861.  Of  the 
present  condition  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  relations  of  the 
Army  to  it,  and  also  of  military  instruction  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  for  this  year,  says: 

"  STATE  TROOPS. 

"  The  efforts  of  recent  years  to  bring  the  Army  into  closer  re- 
lations with  the  National  Guard  of  the  States  may  now  be  regarded 
as  having  established  a  permanent  union  between  the  two  forces, 
advantageous  to  both.  During  the  year  33  officers,  6  more  than 
in  the  previous  year,  were  permanently  detailed  at  State  head- 
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quarters,  and  43  States  secured  for  temporary  duty  the  services 
of  army  officers.  State  encampments  of  troops  were  held  by  22 
States,  to  which  25  additional  officers  were  assigned  as  instructors 
and  inspectors. 

"  The  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  volun- 
teer force  of  upwards  of  100,000  men,  of  the  highest  efficiency 
and  prepared  for  any  service.  Legislation,  however,  is  necessary 
to  put  to  the  best  use  the  relations  which  have  been  established 
between  the  Army  and  the  troops  of  the  States.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  militia  were  enacted  in  1792,  and 
need  thorough  revision  and  renovation  to  bring  them  into  accord 

with  present  requirements. 

*****  ^ 

"  The  appropriation  for  the  National  Guard  has  remained  un- 
changed for  many  years,  although  the  country's  population  has 
multiplied  many  fold.  Repeated  recommendations  for  an  in- 
crease of  this  appropriation  have  not  met  with  favorable  response 
from  Congress,  though  the  reasons  for  such  increase  seem 
obvious.     *     *     * 

"  Community  of  interests,  mutual  respect,  and  familiarity  with 
each  other's  methods  have  been  established  between  the  Army 
and  the  State  troops  in  peace,  but  unity  of  action  on  the  field  re- 
quires uniform  armament  and  equipment. 

****** 
"  MILITARY  SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES. 

"  The  number  of  pupils  at  schools  and  colleges  receiving  mili- 
tary instruction  from  officers  of  the  Army  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  four  years,  and  the  steadily  increasing  interest  of 
the  youth  of  the  land  in  military  affairs  is  apparent.  Last  year 
99  officers,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  former  year  were  de- 
tached for  this  duty.  The  students  attending  schools  and  colleges 
at  which  military  instruction  was  regularly  imparted  during  the 
year  numbered  35,638,  of  whom  23,723  were  capable  of  military 
duty. 

"  The  relations  of  these  schools  with  the  National  Guard  of 
the  States  are  becoming  closer,  and  one  of  the  valuable  conse- 
quences of  this  system  of  military  instruction  is  that  those  re- 
ceiving it  in  many  instances  after  leaving  school  enter  the  National 
Guard  as  officers,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  morale  and  discipline 
of  our  citizen  soldiers. 

"  I  renew  my  recommendation  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as 
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to  extend  the  opportunities  for  military  instruction  by  officers  of 

the  Army  to  high  schools  of  cities  and  normal  schools  of  States 

having  a  requisite  number  of  pupils." 

*  *  ■x-  *  *  * 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  "the  employment  of  the  Army  dur- 
ing time  of  peace  "  is,  to  an  extent  never  before  attained,  the  in- 
structing of  the  militia  and  the  youth  of  the  country  in  the  duties 
of  soldiers  that  we  may  not  be  entirely  defenseless  in  the  face  of 
so  terrible  a  danger  as  modern  war. 

In  closing  these  suggestions  of  what  we  deem  to  be  proper 
future  employment  of  the  Army  in  peace  time,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  no  new  or  strange  line  of  duties  is  recommended.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Army  is,  in  all  essential  things,  now  employed  to 
as  good  advantage  as  is  possible  with  the  means  at  hand.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Army  through  its  higher  officers  first,  to  represent 
to  the  people  what,  from  a  professional  standpoint,  is  deemed 
necessary  for  the  public  defense,  and  if  the  people,  through  Con- 
gress, do  not  see  fit  to  provide  all  that  is  represented  as  necessary, 
then  it  becomes  all  the  more  its  duty  to  make  the  very  best  use 
of  that  which  is  provided.  And  that  is  the  course  now  being 
pursued  by  the  military  establishment.  The  Army  realizes  that 
with  its  own  numbers  it  could  not  hope  to  fight  the  country's 
battles,  and  it  also  realizes  that  under  modern  conditions  of  war, 
citizens  without  advantage  of  military  training  would,  in  the  be- 
ginning, be  no  help,  because  the  enemy  would  allow  no  time  for 
their  organization  and  instruction.  It  therefore  struggles  with 
the  means  at  hand  to  maintain  itself  at  a  high  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency, and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  building  up  an  organized 
and  instructed  citizen  soldiery  that  could  be  relied  upon  to  help 
stay  the  first  blows  of  war,  until  armies  could  be  organized  out  of 
the  raw  material,  and  sufficiently  instructed  to  be  put  in  line  of 
battle.  So  far  as  the  details  go  the  manner  of  carrying  out  these 
duties  is  not  a  matter  for  present  discussion,  but  some  features  of 
the  work  may  be  mentioned.  Fads  and  reforms  sometimes  run 
away  with  original  designs.  Too  much  should  not  be  attempted. 
It  is  better  to  have  say  a  hundred  thousand  good  militia,  than 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  that  are  not  good.  It  is  better  to 
give  a  considerable  degree  of  military  instruction  to,  say  twenty 
thousand  school  boys,  than  to  give  a  very  little  to  half  a  million. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  to  bring  military  instruction  into  con- 
tempt by  spreading  it  too  thin. 
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But  to  return  to  the  peace  duties  of  the  Army.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  the  concentration  of  the  Army  at  fewer  and 
larger  posts  as  now  going  on,  will  put  it  in  better  condition  to 
carry  on  its  life  work  than  it  has  heretofore  obtained.  Drills, 
field  exercises  and  theoretical  instruction  through  the  lyceums 
and  the  service  schools  at  Forts  Monroe,  Leavenworth  and 
Riley,  can  be  better  carried  on  ;  and  the  Army  should  stand  high 
as  a  military  body.  Of  recent  years  a  Bureau  of  Military  Inform- 
ation has  been  organized  in  the  War  Department,  and  through 
its  labors  a  knowledge  of  the  world's  progress  in  the  art  of  war 
can  be  stored  for  use  when  the  time  of  its  need  comes.  The  In- 
dian troubles  are  about  over,  and  many  details  of  military  re- 
quirements can  be  carried  out. 

THE   NECESSITY   FOR   AN   INCREASE   OF   THE   ARMY. 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  last  past,  every  successive  Secretary 
of  War  and  most  military  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress have  favored  an  increase  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Tilden's  dying  admonition  to  his  countrymen  was  to  urge  the  im- 
perative necessity  for  a  proper  system  of  sea-coast  defense.  Such 
eminent  soldiers  as  Sherman  and  Sheridan  and  a  host  of  others, 
have  time  and  again  called  attention  to  the  dangers  that  threaten 
this  country  from  a  neglect  of  the  Army,  and  asked  for  such  rea- 
sonable addition  of  soldiers  as  in  their  judgment  would  at  least 
partially  remedy  the  evil.  Now  the  significance  of  all  this  is 
simply  that  when  any  intelligent  man  of  affairs,  either  statesman 
or  soldier,  is  led  by  his  duties  to  fully  investigate  the  subject, 
the  dangers  of  continued  neglect  of  the  military  necessities  of 
the  country  become  apparent. 

Speaking  of  the  Army  as  an  organization  without  reference 
to  its  external  duties,  it  has  been  said  that  it  should  bend  its  tal- 
ents and  energy  to  bringing  itself  to  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ard of  perfection  ;  and  this  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  by 
reason  of  its  being  a  small  army,  which  may  at  any  time  have 
large  problems  to  solve.  To  attain  that  high  standard  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Army  should  be  of  suf^cient  strength  to  ren- 
der it  practicable  to  apply  drill  regulations  and  tactical  problems 
and  evolutions  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  intelligent  demonstration 
of  their  uses  in  campaign  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  As  applied 
to  this  phase  of  the  question  nothing  more  forceful  can  be  said 
than  is  found  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  pen  of  Colonel 
Maurice,  of  the  British  army  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica,   vol.  24, 
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p.  356),  a   military  writer  and  student  of  the  art  of  war   of  ac- 
knowledged ability. 

-  "  In  any  case,  going  back  once  more  to  the  experience  of  the 
past,  we  are  now  at  a  time  in  these  matters  very  like  that  which 
preceded  the  Peninsular  War.  The  drill  which  was  employed  in 
the  Peninsula  was  in  all  essentials  worked  out  by  Sir  John  Moore 
in  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  at  the  camp  of  Shorncliffe. 
No  more  important  results  were  ever  obtained  by  peace-training 
for  war  than  those  which  were  deduced  from  these  experimental 
exercises.  If  we  really  reverence  the  great  soldiers  of  the  Penin- 
sula, this  is  the  way  in  which  we  shall  honor  them.  We  shall 
not  do  what  they  did  not.  We  shall  not  accept  the  traditions  of 
the  past  forms  which  are  not  adapted  to  actual  warfare.  We 
shall  not  write  drill  books  in  the  study  or  bureau,  and  force  field 
movements  into  conformity  with  them.  We  shall  employ  for 
the  work  of  our  great  camps  of  exercise  generals  who  have  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  present  conditions  of  warfare,  and 
staff  officers  who  can  assist  them  in  their  work.  We  shall  exper- 
imentally try  '  those  suggestions  which  have  upon  them  any  rea- 
sonably good  stamp  of  approval  by  military  men  of  skill.'  We  shall 
really  and  crucially  investigate  them,  'with  opportunity  afforded 
to  proposers  to  meet  difficulties  that  may  be  suggested.'  '  Those 
proposals  which  can  be  defended  from  serious  theoretical  objec- 
tions should  be  submitted  to  a  few  months'  experiment  in  select- 
ing regiments,  and  reported  on  as  to  their  practical  working  in 
the  essential  points  of  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  manoeuvre, 
adaptability  to  circumstances  arising,  maintenance  of  order,  re- 
tention of  unity  of  commands,  rapid  recovery  of  exact  tactical 
form,  and  fire  control.  Then  let  authority  take  what  is  best,  it 
may  be  adopting  here  one  detail  and  there  another.' " 

This  suggests  an  urgent  need  for  a  moderate  increase  of  the 
strength  of  the  enlisted  force  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  infantry  arm,  for  with  the  present  strength  and 
organization  it  is  impossible  for  the  Army  to  engage  in  such  practi- 
cal instruction  as  is  outlined  by  Colonel  Maurice,  and  without  which 
an  army  cannot  reach  the  highest  state  of  preparation  for  war. 
While  we  may  never  have  an  army  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of 
such  extensive  field  manoeuvres  as  are  annually  carried  on  by  the 
German  and  French  armies,  we  could  with  a  very  moderate  in- 
crease of  strength  carry  out  invaluable  instruction  on  a  moderate 
scale.     In  fact   the  present   strength  does  not  admit  of  a  proper 
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application  of  the  ordinary  drill  exercises  of  companies  and  bat- 
talions. 

But  the  necessities  for  an  increase  of  the  Army  growing  out 
of  the  actual  demands  of  the  duty  which  the  Army  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform  would  be  the  more  readilj^  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  country  at  large.  The  first  demand  of 
that  nature  to  be  taken  up  for  consideration  is  secondary  in  ur- 
gency to  other  demands,  but  should  appeal  strongly  to  the  minds 
of  all  thinking  citizens.  It  is  found  in  the  continued  employ- 
ment of  the  Army  in  relation  to  internal  disorders  in  cases  when 
the  laws  are  "  obstructed  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be 
overcome  by  the  ordinary  judicial  proceedings."  Until  human 
wisdom,  growing  out  of  experience,  shall  have  arrived  at  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  collective  capital  and  col- 
lective labor,  as  both  have  but  recently  come  to  be  employed, 
strikes  are  inevitable,  and  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  their 
merits — when  the  blame  attaches  to  oppressive  corporations,  or 
when  to  unreasonable  labor  organizations — the  fact  remains  that 
out  of  strikes  will  come  riots,  involving  in  their  unlawful  violence 
many  otherwise  good,  but  thoughtless  men.  Of  socialists  and 
anarchists,  as  a  distinctive  menace  from  their  unaided  acts,  per- 
haps little  need  be  feared  in  this  country,  but  the  following 
words  of  Judge  Cooley  suggest  grave  cause  of  apprehension 
from  their  presence  with  us.  The  Judge  says  {Foru7n,  Septem- 
ber, 1894) : 

"  Now,  we  have  anarchists  in  our  country  ;  they  submit  to  no 
government  if  they  can  escape  it,  even  if  to  that  end  they  must 
make  use  of  the  dagger,  the  bomb,  or  the  torch  ;  and  they  openly 
applaud  this  murder.  They  have  gathering-places  where  by 
frantic  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice  they  seek  to  make  con- 
verts to  their  doctrines ;  and  when  anything  occurs  to  excite 
other  classes  to  a  temporary  disregard  of  law,  they  are  ever  ready 
and  willing  to  swell  the  ranks  of  discontent,  and  to  give  destruc- 
tive effect,  so  far  at  least  as  they  may  with  safety  do  so,  to  their 
hatred  of  government,  not  hesitating  in  some  cases  to  take  great 
personal  risks. 

"  We  justly  look  upon  these  men  as  foes  to  the  human  race, 
for  their  doctrines,  if  given  full  effect,  would  plunge  us  into  a 
condition  of  worse  savagery  than  history  shows  to  have  hereto- 
fore existed." 

As  here  suggested   the  danger  is  that  some  day  these  anar- 
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chists  will  throw  a  fire-brand  into  an  ordinary  mob,  in  the  way 
outlined  by  Judge  Cooley,  that  will  be  snatched  up  by  a  Lord 
George  Gordon  and  a  Barnaby  Rudge,  and  a  whole  city  will  go 
to  ashes.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  be  able  to  subdue  and  pun- 
ish those  who  should  engage  in  any  such  unlawful  acts,  but  every 
dictate  of  sound  governmental  policy,  patriotism  and  humanity, 
demands  that  we  labor  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  chances  of 
so  dire  a  calamity.  This  can  be  done,  in  a  reasonable  measure 
at  least,  by  being  prepared  to  meet  unlawful  violence  by  lawful 
force — physical  force.  Does  not  this  suggest  a  necessity  for  a 
reasonable  increase  of  the  Army?  Heretofore  the  Army  has 
without  much  difificulty  suppressed  such  mobs  as  it  has  come  in 
contact  with  in  the  line  of  duty.  But  it  has  accomplished  this 
by  moral  force — not  physical  force.  Mobs  and  law-breakers  have 
yielded  submission  to  it  because  it  has  represented  to  them  the 
power  and  majesty  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  to  them 
an  awe-inspiring  symbol  of  national  authority.  How  will  it  be 
when  the  spell  is  broken  ?  And  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  broken. 
Suppose  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Chicago  mob  had 
turned  on  the  small  military  force  sent  against  them  ?  Of  course 
there  is  no  doubt  of  what  the  final  outcome  would  have  been. 
The  mob  would  have  gone  down,  and  in  the  end  law  and  order 
would  have  triumphed, — at  what  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  it  is 
sickening  to  contemplate.  We  want  no  such  scars  on  the  his- 
tory of  this  free  country. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  said  concerning  the  National  Guard 
of  the  various  States  as  a  conservator  of  the  peace.  The  National 
Guard  has  on  a  great  number  of  occasions  performed  invaluable 
service  in  quelling  disorders  and  upholding  law.  It  can  and 
doubtless  will  do  so  in  the  future.  But  its  greatest  usefulness 
and  efificiency  in  such  duty  is  naturally  with  troubles  more  or  less 
local  in  their  nature  and  existence,  and  coming  under  state  juris- 
diction. For  instance,  the  unfortunate  troubles  of  last  year  were 
so  widespread,  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  and  withal  so  alarming 
as  to  the  number  of  men  who  allowed  themselves  to  become 
committed  to  unlawful  acts  either  by  actual  participation  in  such 
acts,  or  by  a  manifest  willingness  to  join  in  them  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, that  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  it  would  have  been 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  rely  upon  the  National  Guard  to  uphold 
the  law  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  the  face  of  the  dangers 
of  so  grave  a  nature  and  extent.     It  was  a  most  fortunate  thing 
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that  the  President  found  a  way  to  send  National  troops  direct  to 
the  various  scenes  of  trouble  without  allowing  them  to  be  tripped 
up  by  State  lines.  And  it  was  another  fortunate  thing  that  the 
discovery  was  made  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  mob 
violence  of  any  magnitude  to  take  place  without  violating  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  But,  aside  from  all  this,  it  is  not 
the  part  of  good  policy  to  use  the  National  Guard  in  such 
duty  more  than  can  be  helped.  National  Guardsmen,  when 
not  in  uniform  in  actual  performance  of  a  military  dvity  are  civil- 
ians. While  law-breakers  and  rioters  as  a  class,  are  not  entitled 
to  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  yet  the  nature  and  character  of 
many  disorders  are  such  as  to  enlist  on  the  part  of  the  law- 
breakers a  considerable  share  of  the  sympathies  of  the  surround- 
ing community.  Now,  without  going  into  much  of  a  discussion 
of  this  phase  of  the  question,  it  is  well  to  remark  as  we  go  along 
that  it  would  be  better  policy  not  to  subject  the  National  Guard* 
to  such  embarrassing  duties  as  that  of  shooting  at  their  neighbors. 

In  regard  to  such  Indian  outbreaks  as  may  hereafter  occur — 
and  many  are  liable  to  occur — the  present  strength  of  the  Army 
is  ample  to  successfully  meet  them. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  question  of  a  necessity  for  an 
increase  of  the  Army  for  war  purposes.  The  necessity  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  Army  on  account  of  police  duty  has  been  classed 
as  secondary  to  the  necessities  for  its  increase  as  a  preparation 
for  war.  The  two  duties  are  not  really  comparable  ;  they  are  of 
a  different  nature,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  demand.  Whilst 
the  Army  may  be  too  small  to  properly  guard  the  internal  inter- 
ests of  the  country  from  dangers  of  unlawful  disturbance,  the 
damage  resulting  from  its  inadequacy  could  be  remedied  by  call- 
ing to  its  aid  other  help,  for  it  would  be  numbers,  not  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  that  the  Army  would  have  to  overcome,  and 
such  help  as  it  could  get  would  be  as  efficient,  man  for  man,  as 
would  be  the  lawbreakers  it  would  have  to  subdue.  But  not  so 
in  war.  All  Europe  is  a  military  camp.  All  the  great  powers, 
and  some  of  those  that  are  not  great,  are  organized,  armed, 
equipped,  drilled  and  ready  to  march  to  the  field  of  battle  at  the 
word  of  command.  Should  war  occur  we  would  have  no  time  for 
preparation.  We  would  have  to  meet  its  first  blows  with  such 
organized  force  as  we  happened  to  have.  And  for  that  reason 
the  ready  strength  of  the  Army  carries  more  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  war  than  it  does  to  police  duties. 
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It  has  been  said  that  our  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the 
politics  of  the  world  is  one-sided,  in  that  it  binds  no  one  not  to 
interfere  with  us.     But   if  we  aspire  to  become  a  great  factor  in 
the  world's  commerce,  as  the  building  of  warships  and  our  de- 
sire   to    revive    a  merchant  marine  indicate,    can  we  rely    upon 
keeping  out  of  international  complications?     Can  we  rely  upon 
keeping  out  of  them  in  any  event?     We  already  have  one  hand 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  an  eye  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route  and 
another  on  the  affairs  of  South  America,  and  many  of  our  citizens 
are  winking  both  eyes    at  the   insurgents    in    Cuba    while    fifty 
thousand  European  soldiers  are  there  trying  to   suppress  the  in- 
surrection.    (Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Spain  has  sacri- 
ficed over    two  hundred   thousand    soldiers  to    the    battle-fields 
and  climate  of  Cuba — but  little  over  three  cannon  shot  lengths  of 
our  shores.)     The  Fur  Seal  of  Behring  Sea,  retiring  and  inoffen- 
sive   as    he    appears,    came    near  involving  us    in  most    serious 
trouble — even  the  possibility  of  war — but  a  short  time  ago.     It 
is  even  reported  that  we  now  have  some   misunderstanding  with 
England  growing  out  of  the   boundary  question   of  Alaska,  and 
the  expected  reply  of  Lord  Salisbury  to   Mr.  Olney's   note  in  re- 
lation to  the  Venezuelan  dispute  may  not  satisfy  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine.    Russia,  powerful  and   ambitious — to  all  appearance  the 
coming  great   power  of  the   world — has  worked   its    way  across 
the  continent  of  Asia,  and  has  become  our  neighbor.  Japan,  but 
recently  waked  from  its  slumber  of  effete  civilization,  has  buried 
its  own  corpse  and  stepped  forth  a  young  and  vigorous  nation. 
It  has  had  its  first  taste  of  blood,  and  like   all  animals,  whether 
biped  or  quadruped,  has  but  had  its  appetite  whetted   for  more. 
All  Europe  is  armed  and  ready  for  war  at  anytime.     A  few  days 
ago  the  German   emperor  was  quoted  as  saying  to  an  American 
naval   officer:  "You  are  building  those  ships  to  fight  England." 
The  British  lion  has  his  claws  all  over  the  American   continent. 
He  has  an   ally  of  five  million  stalwart  Anglo-Saxons  stretched 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  our  Northern  frontier,  with  the  great 
St.  Lawrence  to  float  his  largest  ships  of  war  well  to  our  rear,  and 
canals  by  which  his  gunboats  can  reach  Chicago  and  Duluth,     He 
has  a  line  of  strongholds  and  fortifications  all  the  way  from  Que- 
bec, Halifax  and  Bermuda,  passing  down  our  Atlantic  seaboard 
scarcely  out  of  sight  of  our  land,  and  on  around  South  America. 
He  has  also  a  naval  station  and  fortifications  at  our  back  door  on 
Puget  Sound.     These  fortified  strongholds  are  kept  manned  and 
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supplied — for  what  ?  But  let  us  hope  that  the  German  emperor 
was  wrong  in  his  prediction.  All  this  may  not  suggest  the  prob- 
ability of  our  becoming  involved  in  war  in  the  near  future,  but  it 
does  most  certainly  suggest  the  possibility  of  our  becoming  so  in- 
volved at  any  time.  Thirty-one  years  is  the  longest  peace  period 
we  have  ever  enjoyed.  It  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  we  last 
sheathed  the  sword. 

We  boast  of  being  a  peaceful  nation — are  we  ?  Let  us  look  to 
the  record.  From  1775  to  1875  we  devoted  one- sixt|;i  of  our  time 
to  war.  Think  of  it,  an  average  of  five  days  out  of  every  month 
for  a  hundred  years!  From  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  spent  over  one-tenth  of  our  time  at  the 
trade  of  war,  and  during  the  last  eighty-five  years  have,  with  pos- 
sibly one  exception,  carried  on  more  warfare  than  any  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world  for  that  matter.  And 
all  this  in  addition  to  our  Indian  troubles,  which  are  an  offset  for 
desultory  fighting  of  Europeans  on  the  continent  of  Africa  and 
in  the  remote  corners  of  Asia.  In  the  four  years  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  this  country,  North  and  South,  sacrificed  more  men 
on  the  field  of  battle  than  have  the  British  Isles  in  all  their  wars 
since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  one  century  of  our 
existence  we  have  made  more  use  of  the  military  arm  of  the 
Government  in  suppressing  internal  disorders  than  has  England  in 
all  the  time  since  the  Monmouth  Rebellion.  About  thirty  years 
ago  we  sent  an  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  preparatory  to  kicking  a 
scion  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  a  European  army  off  this 
continent.  And  we  would  have  done  it  had  not  the  threat 
answered  for  the  deed.  From  first  to  last  we  have  enrolled  about 
five  millions  of  our  citizens  for  war  purposes  (including  the  Con- 
federate armies).  It  seems  that  we  keep  the  peace  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Mark  Twain's  friend,  Mr.  Buck  Fanshaw,  late 
of  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  Mr.  Fanshaw  was  preeminently  a 
man  of  peace.  He  couldn't  tolerate  rows,  and  when  he  saw  one 
going  on  he  quietly  and  unostentatiously  took  his  six  shooter  and 
proceeded  to  convert  the  rioters  into  corpses.  But  tradition  has 
it  that  finally,  in  the  confidence  of  self-conceit,  Mr.  Fanshaw  fell 
to  neglecting  his  six  shooters.  He  is  dead.  And  yet  with  this 
record  before  us  we  can  truthfully  and  safely  boast  that  at  no 
time  and  under  no  circumstances,  not  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement,  gloom  and  doubt  precipitated  by  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln  in  the  presence  of  a  million  victorious  soldiers  under  idol- 
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ized  leaders,  have  our  free  institutions  been  in  danger  from  the 
hands  of  the  Army. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention,  in  preparing  this  paper,  to  go 
extensively  into  details.  Statistical  information  concerning 
wealth,  commerce,  population,  and  kindred  subjects,  as  well  as 
the  politics  and  policies  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  are  matters 
of  daily  discussion  in  the  public  prints,  and  introduced  here  would 
only  tend  to  burden  the  mind  with  useless  repetition  of  that 
which  the  reader  already  knows.  Do  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  United  States  indicate  a  possibility  of  our  becoming  involved 
in  war  with  a  foreign  power?  And  if  so  should  the  Regular 
Army  be  increased  before  war  is  upon  us  in  order  that  we  may  be 
better  able  to  meet  it?  And  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  how 
much  should  we  increase  the  Army  becomes  another  question. 
Assuming  that  the  conditions  do  indicate  that  we  may  be  forced 
into  war,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  Army  to  meet 
such  a  contingency,  the  last  question  will  be  discussed.  First  let 
us  see  what  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  has  been  in  the 
past  and  how  it  stands  to-day  in  relation  to  other  armies.  For 
convenience  in  discussing  these  matters  the  following  tables  may 
be  of  convenient  reference. 


TABLE  I. 

—UNITED  STATES,  179O-1895. 

Year. 

Strength  of 
Army. 

Population. 

Number    of    popula- 
tion to  each  soldier. 

Number  of    soldiers 
per  million  of  popu- 
ation. 

In    peace 

1790 

672 

3,929,000 

5,347 

224 

1800 

4,051 

5,308,000 

1,310 

810 

10 

6,886 

7,500,000 

1,089 

983 

20 

8,686 

9,634,000 

1,109 

965 

30 

5,951 

12,866,000 

2,162 

496 

40 

10,570 

17,069,000 

1,615 

622 

50 

10,763 

23,192,000 

2,155 

468 

60 

16,367 

31,443,000 

1,921 

528 

67 

56,815 

*35,ooo,ooo 

616 

1,623 

70 

37,075 

38,558,000 

1,040 

976 

80 

27,605 

50,156,000 

1,817 

552 

90 

28,110 

62,622,000 

2,228 

453 

95 

27,897 

*70, 000,000 

2,509 

398 

In  war 

1814 

38,186 

*8, 000,000 

210 

4.773 

47 

21,686 

*2o, 000,000 

922 

1,084 

65 

22,310 

*33,ooo,ooo 

1.479 

676 

*  Estimated. 

iArea  of  United  States  :  2,970,000  square  miles. 
Population  per  square  mile  :  23.57. 
One  soldier  to  each  106  square  miles. 
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TABLE   II. — PRINCIPAL   NATIONS,    1 895. 


Country. 


Army. 


United  States 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada,  Dominion  of. . . 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Russia 

Spain 


Peace 
Footing. 


28,000 
354,000 
*38,ooo 
564,000 
579,000 
154,000 
282,000 

77,000 

37.000 
843,000 

80,000 


War 
Footing. 


143,000 
I, goo, 000 

3,200,000 
2,500,000 

660,000 
i,400,oco 

260,000 

160,000 
2,500,000 

1 70,000 


Population. 


70,000,000 
41,350,000 
4,860,000 
38,340,000 
49,400,000 
38,770,000 
30,720,000 
41,385,000 
12,080,000 
119,000,000 
17,670,000 


Area 

Square 

Miles. 


2,970,000 
240,000 


204,000 
208,000 
121,000 
110,000 
147,000 
750,000 
8,600,000 
194,000 


*  Militia. 


TABLE   III. — PRINCIPAL   NATIONS,    1 895. 


Country. 


United  States 

Austria-  tlungary 

Canada,  Dominion  of. . . 

France 

Germany ,  . 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Italy 

Japan  

Mexico 

Russia 

Spain 


No. 

Population 

to  each 

Soldier. 


Peace. 


2,464 

117 

128 

68 

85 
252 
109 

537 
326 
141 
221 


War. 


493 
22 

12 

20 

59 
22 

159 

75 

48 

104 


No.  Soldiers 
per    million 

of 
Population. 


Peace.      War 


406 

8,634 

9.500 

14,842 

11,816 

4,053 
9,400 
1,878 
3,083 
7,084 
4,706 


2,029 
46,341 

84,211 
51,020 
17.368 
46,677 
6,341 
13,333 
2  1 ,008 
10,000 


Population 

per 

Square 

Mile. 


23.23 
172.29 


187.94 
237-50 
320.41 
279.27 

281.53 
16. II 
13.84 
91.08 


No.  Square 
Miles 
to  each 
Soldier. 


Peace.     War. 


106.07 
.68 


•36 
.36 

•79 

•39 

1  91 
20  27 
10.20 

2  43 


21   21 
■13 


.06 
.08 
.18 
.08 

■57 
4  69 
3  44 
1. 14 


These  tables  show  the  strength  of  our  military  establishment, 
as  compared  to  that  of  any  of  the  great  European  powers,  to  be 
so  insignificant  as  to  really  destroy  the  force  of  comparison  ;  one 
might  as  well  try  to  measure  a  gas  jet  by  the  sun.  They  also  dis- 
close the  less  generally  known  fact  that  at  the  present  time,  with 
our  per  capita  wealth  many  times  greater  than  it  was  in  the  ante- 
bellum days,  our  army  is  much  smaller  as  compared  to  the  popu 
lation  than  it  has  been  since  1790.  At  the  same  time  European 
armies  are  to-day  better  organized,  better  equipped  for  war,  and 
larger  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
But  striking  as  these  figures  are,  they  fail  to  impress  their  full  signif- 
icance on  our  minds,  for  it  is  dif^cult  for  us  to  realize  that  the  lack 
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TABLE   IV. — WARS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
Statement  of  the  Number  of  United  States  Troops  Engaged. 


Wars. 


Northwestern     Ind  i  a  n 

Wars 

War  with  France 

War  with  Tripoli 

Creelc  Indian  War 

War  of  i8 1 2    with  Gren' 

Britain   

Seminole  Indian  War. . . 
Black  Hawk  Indian  War 
Cherokee  Disturbance  or 

removal    

Creek     Indian    War    oi 

Disturbance 

Florida  Indian  War  .... 
Aroostook  Disturbance  . 

War  with  Mexico 

Apache,  Navajo  &  Utah 

War 

Seminole  Indian  War.  .  . 
Civil  War 


From — 


Sept.  19,  1790 
July  9.  1798 
June  10,  1801 
July  27,  1813 

June  18,  1812 
Nov.  20,  18 1 7 
Apl.  21,  1831 

1836 

May  5,  1836 
Dec.  23,  1835 

1836 
Apl.  24,  1846 

1849 
1856 
April,  1861 


To- 


Aug.  3,  1795 
Sept.  30,  1800 
June  4,  1805 
Aug.  9,  1814 

Feb.  17,  1815 
Oct.  21,  1818 
Sept.  31,  1832 

1837 

Sept.  30,   1837 
Aug.  14,   1843 

1839 
July  4,  1848 

1855 
1858 
August.   1865 


Regulars. 

Militia 

and 

Vol'nt's. 

600 

85,000 
1,000 
1.339 

935 
11,169 

30,954 
1,500 

13,181 

471,622 

6,9" 
5,126 

9.494 

12,483 

29.953 
1,500 

73,776 

1,061    ' 

3.687 

Total. 


8,983 
*4-593 
*3,330 
13.781 

556,622 

7,9" 
6,465 

9  494 

13,418 

41,122 

1,500 

104,730 

2,561 

3.687 

2,772.408 


Total. 


..    3.550,605 


*  Naval  forces  engaged. 

of  preparation  for  war,  should  war  come,  is  vastly  more  potent  of 
disaster  to  day  than  it  was,  say  in  1861,  going  back  to  our  own 
last  experience.  But  even  that  experience  teaches  little,  for  in 
the  start  the  opposing  armies  were  equally  raw.  It  is  only  the 
old  veteran  of  the  war  who  can  realize  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  army  of  Bull  Run  in  the  face  of  a  fourth  of  its  number 
drawn  from  the  armies  of  Grant  or  Lee  in  1864.  And  yet  the 
Bull  Run  army  had  over  two  months'  time  for  organization  and 
training  ;  while  now  it  would  not  be  allowed  as  many  days  for 
preparation  were  it  in  Europe,  and,  as  it  is,  it  would  only  have 
such  time  as  the  enemy  would  require  in  crossing  the  ocean. 
Several  causes  have  worked  the  change  ;  among  them  the  inven- 
tion and  improvement  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  all  mechan- 
ism of  war,  which  increases  many-fold  the  destructive  power  of  a 
given  number  of  men  ;  the  increased  facilities  of  transportation, 
which  enable  armies  to  be  placed  almost  instantly  in  the  proposed 
theatre  of  operations  ;  and  what  is  of  still  more  weight  is  that  the 
military  powers  hold  in  barracks  immense  armies  under  the  most 
complete  organization  and  fully  equipped  in  these  respects.  Every 
demand   for  war,   not  only   of  soldiers  and    equipment,  but    of 
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worked-out  plans  of  operations,  are  at  all  times  ready  for  imme- 
diate application.  To  be  prepared  for  war  in  the  European  sense 
of  to-day  means — literally  not  figuratively — that  war  declared 
Monday  would  be  followed  by  a  million  trained  soldiers  in  march 
for  the  battle-fields  Tuesday. 

We  are  helplessly  unprepared  to  meet  these  conditions ;  but 
happily  we  need  not  be  prepared,  for  the  oceans  intervene  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  our  ever  being  overwhelmed  by  one  of  these 
immense  engines  of  modern  war.  What  we  may  have  to  meet, 
however,  and  for  that  we  are  also  discouragingly  unprepared,  is 
such  a  part  of  one  or  more  of  these  armies  as  could  be  transported 
to  our  shores  in  ships.  It  is  estimated  that  England  holds  at 
home  about  seventy-five  thousand  troops  in  readiness  for  foreign 
war  ;  her  navy  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world,  and  in  war  with  us  would  have  the  advantage  of  fortified 
strongholds  and  coaling  stations  at  Quebec,  Halifax,  Bermuda, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  Esquimault  at  the  entrance  to  Puget 
Sound.  Canada  would  be  an  ally  of  England.  That  is  not  all : 
history  teaches  us  that  England  usually  carries  on  her  wars  with 
brains,  money  and  other  people.  If  we  should  become  embroiled 
in  war  with  her  it  is  almost  certain  we  should  find  her  with  some 
ally,  great  or  small,  who  could  furnish  any  number  of  soldiers 
that  ships  could  carry  to  America.  With  the  other  powers,  means 
of  transport  and  naval  force  would  be  the  controlling  considera- 
tion, for  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  strength  of  their  armies. 
In  other  words  the  carrying  capacity  of  available  ships  would  put 
the  limitation  upon  a  force  to  be  sent  against  us  by  one  or  more 
of  the  European  powers.  What  this  limitation  would  be  is  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  conceded  however  by  mili- 
tary men  who  have  given  the  matter  thought  and  investigation, 
that  an  army  of  at  least  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  thousand, 
with  the  supplies  and  ordnance  necessary  to  carry  on  modern 
war,  could  at  once  be  landed  on  our  shores.  Of  course  the  fleet 
of  transports  would  be  under  strong  naval  convoy,  and  until  our 
own  navy  is  considerably  increased  and  sea-coast  defenses  are 
built,  there  would  be  but  little  dif^culty  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
in  effecting  a  landing  ;  at  what  point  it  is  not  possible  to  predict. 

Now,  no  matter  how  we  look  at  the  problem,  even  if  we  view 
it  through  the  ultra  pessimistic  atmosphere  with  which  some 
army  ofificers  are  wont  to  envelop  our  military  policy,  the  most 
we  have  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend  from  foreign  land  forces 
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is  a  sudden  blow  by  an  army  of  about  one  hundred  thousand — 
and  such  augmentation  of  that  force  as  could  be  sent  against  us 
before  we  could  pull  ourselves  together  ready  to  fight.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  combinations  could  be  made  by  which  we  would  be 
menaced  by  a  great  force,  but  such  a  contingency  is  remote.  If, 
then,  we  be  prepared  to  meet  the  first  blows  of  a  hostile  army  of 
about  one  hundred  thousand,  we  may  rest  in  reasonable  security 
so  far  as  our  military  necessities  depend  upon  land  forces  to  meet 
land  forces.  (The  construction  and  manning  of  sea-coast  defenses 
is  another  phase  of  the  problem.)  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  are 
not  now  prepared  to  meet,  even  on  our  own  soil,  a  well-appointed 
modern  army  of  seventy-five  thousand.  Our  army  is  put  down 
as  twenty-eight  thousand,  inclusive  of  officers  and  men.  But 
from  this  would  have  to  be  deducted  a  considerable  number  as 
non-combatants,  and  many  points,  such  as  arsenals,  depots,  sea- 
coast  defenses,  etc.,  would  demand  large  deductions,  so  that  fif- 
teen thousand  is  about  the  strength  with  which  the  army  could 
confront  the  enemy.  The  paper  strength  of  the  organized  mili- 
tia (National  Guard)  of  the  several  States  shows  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  officers  and  men.  After  making  due  allowance 
for  inefficient  or  inaccessible  organizations,  and  for  individual 
guardsmen  who  from  various  causes  would  not  respond,  it  would 
be  a  good  showing  if  the  President's  call  brought  to  the  colors 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  force,  or  say  sixty  thousand  National 
Guardsmen.  This  would  give  a  total  army  of  about  seventy-five 
thousand  officers  and  men.  Many  of  the  National  Guard  would 
be  efficient  for  good  service  ;  some  would  be  lacking  in  drill,  with 
discipline  but  fair  ;  and  a  large  proportion  would  be  of  little  ser- 
vice until  they  could  be  brought  into  shape  after  being  called 
out.  In  the  confusion  of  improvised  organization,  this  mixed 
force  would  be  but  fairly  effective  until  seasoned  by  a  little  service. 
The  enemy  would  be  picked  troops  from  the  most  highly  trained 
armies  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  As  the  Englishman  would 
say:  "There  is  no  use  blinking  the  question,"  we  need  to  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  even  such  an  emergency.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns the  demands  of  a  war  to  be  carried  beyond  sea  or  with 
Europeans  in  Central  or  South  America,  little  need  be  said.  At 
present  our  navy  and  shipping  are  not  such  as  to  afford  a  safe 
convoy  of  a  large  army  across  the  waters,  and  should  the  necessity 
of  such  a  war  threaten,  we  would  have  to  possess  ourselves  with 
patience.     Perhaps  troops  for  such  a  purpose  could  be  prepared 
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for  service  as  rapidly  as  could  the  means  of  placing  them  in  the 
proposed  theatre  of  action.  The  real  army  with  which  we  will 
carry  on  our  wars  will  be  drawn  from  the  ten  million  of  arms- 
bearing  people  of  this  country  when  war  is  upon  us.  With  this 
army  we  would  finally  triumph.  The  mission  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  organized  militia  is  to  hold  the  first  line  as  above 
outlined,  until  the  levies  could  be  organized  and  receive  some 
degree  of  instruction  ;  and  lack  of  preparation  to  thus  "  hold  the 
fort  "  would  cost  us  dearly. 

With  those  who  have  given  the  subject  intelligent  study  in  the 
light  of  modern  military  conditions  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that 
our  peace  establishment  is  too  small  to  meet  these  demands,  and 
that  should  the  crisis  ever  come  disaster  and  humiliation  beyond 
the  measure  of  money  would  be  the  penalty  of  neglect.  Prussia 
defeated  Austria  in  a  six  weeks'  campaign — Prussia  was  prepared 
for  war,  Austria  was  not.  At  the  end  of  a  seven  months'  war 
France  was  abject  at  the  feet  of  Germany,  despoiled  of  her  prov- 
inces and  compelled  to  pay  to  her  conqueror  the  cost  of  her  own 
humiliation — Germany  was  prepared  for  war,  France  was  not. 
Yet  France  and  Austria  were  infinitely  better  prepared  then  than 
we  are  now,  and  under  equal  conditions  their  troops,  man  for 
man,  would  be  as  good  as  those  of  Germany.  The  hordes  of 
China  were  as  chaff  before  the  wind  in  the  face  of  Japan's  organ- 
ized and  disciplined  army.  Time  between  declaration  of  war  and 
commencement  of  hostilities  has  been  annihilated — long  wars  are 
things  of  the  past — unorganized  enthusiasm  had  a  relative  force 
in  the  old  days  of  short-range  muzzle-loaders,  but  in  the  face  of 
modern  military  mechanism  it  is  powerless.  Americans  make  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  world,  we  have  ten  millions  of  arms-bearing 
people  from  which  to  draw  armies,  and  we  could  whip  any  nation 
on  earth — if  that  nation  would  give  us  time  to  get  ready — but 
"  there's  the  rub." 

Now  there  is  another  side  of  our  military  weakness  which  calls 
for  more  men  :  the  sea-coast  defenses.  General  Abbot,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  officers  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  says  (JOURNAL  MILITARY  SERVICE  INSTITUTION, 
May,  1894): 

"  What,  then,  are  our  real  needs  in  the  way  of  coast  defense  ? 
The  United  States  has  an  immense  seaboard,  exceeding  3000 
miles  in  length  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  .half  as  much 
more  on  the  Pacific,  not  including  Alaska.     *     *     * 
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"The  United  States  has  also  extensive  water  frontiers  on  the 
great  Lakes  and  at  Alaska.     *     *     * 

"Upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts  there  are  about  thirty  ports  which  demand  local  protection 
for  their  cities,  now  exposed  to  occupation  or  destruction,  and  of 
these  about  a  dozen  are  so  important  as  centres  of  commercial 
wealth  that  the  entire  country  has  much  at  stake  in  their  security. 
Nine  out  of  this  number  are  also  important  as  containing  naval 
stations  and  depots  of  supply,  without  which  our  new  ships  of 
war  would  be  unable  to  keep  the  sea  or  perform  any  service  in 
war;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  naval  bases  are  as  indis- 
pensable in  these  days  of  steam  as  are  bases  of  supplies  for  armies 
in  the  field.  In  fact,  this  statement  hardly  puts  the  matter 
strongly  enough,  for  our  new  ships  would  be  exposed  to  capture 
and  used  against  us,  if  they  should  attempt  to  operate  on  their 
natural  element,  the  ocean,  without  ports  of  refuge  in  which  to 
find  security  when  overmatched. 

"  Besides  these  thirty  ports  now  urgently  demanding  protec- 
tion there  are  about  seventy  others  whose  local  importance  would 
justify  inexpensive  earthworks  ;  which,  armed  with  the  best  of 
our  old  type  of  ordnance,  and  having  in  view  the  small  induce- 
ments offered  to  an  enemy  to  attack,  would  afford  the  needed 
protection.     *     *     * 

"  This  Board  recommended  the  expenditure  of  $93,448,800 
for  land  defenses  and  their  armament."     *     *     * 

This  work  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  congressional  appropri- 
ations permit.  It  is  estimated  that  when  completed,  these  de- 
fenses would  require  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  men  to  man 
them  in  time  of  war.  In  that  event  volunteers  and  militia  would 
have  to  be  relied  on  to  the  larger  extent,  but  in  time  of  peace 
their  care,  and  the  necessity  for  the  training  of  a  large  number  of 
artillery  officers  and  men  for  them,  will  require  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  present  strength  of  the  artillery  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice. In  fact,  all  conditions  considered,  it  seems  obvious  that  our 
greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  naval  attack,  and  there- 
fore increase  of  the  artillery  becomes  of  the  first  importance. 
HOW   MUCH   SHOULD  THE   ARMY   BE   INCREASED  ? 

In  his  annual  report  for  1893  Secretary  of  War  Lament  said  : 

"The  effort  to  maintain  a  maximum  numerical  military 
strength  in  which  foreign  powers  are  engaged  is  only  of  remote 
interest  to  us.     Any  considerable  increase  in  the  numbers  of  our 
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army  would  not  meet  with  popular  favor,  and  is  not  suggested 
by  any  contingency,  immediate  or  remote.  What  is  desired  is  a 
maximum  efficiency  of  the  organization,  sufficient  elasticity  to 
respond  readily  to  any  probable  tension,  the  acquisition  of  the 
mechanism  of  warfare  in  adequate  quantity  and  of  the  best 
quality,  and  such  dissemination  of  military  instruction  as  will 
enable  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  summon 
for  the  purposes  of  immediate  defense  a  body  of  its  citizens,  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  rudiments  of  military  discipline  and  service, 
sufficient  until  the  great  armies  which  exist  in  embryo  in  our  free 
citizenship  can  be  enrolled,  organized,  and  put  in  the  field." 

Many  officers  in  the  Army  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
respect,  not  only  on  account  of  their  rank  but  also  because  of 
their  high  standing  and  professional  knowledge,  and  also  many 
distinguished  gentlemen  in  civil  life,  advocate  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army.  But,  all  the  de- 
mands and  conditions  considered,  our  safety  from  being  overrun 
as  it  were  by  the  great  armies  of  Europe,  but  not  forgetting  a  due 
measure  of  danger  from  such  a  source,  and  keeping  in  mind  our 
traditional  dislike  of  standing  armies,  and  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing at  the  question  in  a  business  light,  regarding  money  spent  on 
the  Army  as  so  much  paid  for  the  insurance  of  the  peace,  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  property,  it  seems  that  a 
very  moderate  increase  of  the  force  would  meet  the  interests  of 
the  people.  In  that  view,  and  taking  Secretary  Lamont's  report, 
above  quoted,  as  a  text,  we  will  first  consider  the  conditions 
which  seem  to  demand  an  increase  as  outlined  in  this  paper. 
First ;  The  internal  needs  of  the  Army — that  which  is  needed  to 
make  it  a  perfect  machine  for  the  work  it  may  have  to  do.  This 
demand  is  not  great.  Second  :  The  duties  that  may  and  will  be 
required  of  the  Army  under  the  orders  of  the  President,  in  sup- 
pressing internal  disturbances.  This  demand  is  difficult  of  de- 
termination. We  really  have  no  data  by  which  to  judge,  for,  as 
heretofore  said,  the  Army  thus  far  has  suppressed  mobs  by  moral 
force.  What  the  Chicago  mob  of  last  year  could  and  would  have 
done  had  it  really  resorted  to  forcible  resistance  in  its  full  strength 
of  frenzy,  is  not  known.  It  seems  certain  though,  that  in  consid- 
eration of  the  other  troubles  then  existing,  the  Army  would  have 
been  wholly  inadequate.  Third  :  The  demands  of  war.  This 
is  also  in  a  certain  degree  an  indeterminate  quantity,  and  may 
go    hand-in-hand  with  the  needs  of  police  duty.     Fourth :  The 
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sea-coast  defenses.     Increase  for  this  purpose  is  especially  urgent, 
and  as  the  defenses  progress  it  will  become  a  necessity. 

Now,  in  consideration  of  all  these  demands,  allowing  a  due 
limitation  on  account  of  the  expected  continual  improvement  of 
the  strength  and  efificiency  of  the  National  Guard,  if  we  adopt  a 
policy  of  maintaining  a  Regular  Army  with  its  minimum  strength 
at  a  fixed  ratio  of  five  hundred  soldiers  to  one  million  of  popula- 
tion, and  with  such  expansive  organization  as  would  allow  the  en- 
listed force  to  be  quickly  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  reasonable  compromise  between  an  ideal  army  and  the 
present  insufificient  force.  In  round  numbers  this  would  give  us 
now  an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  ofificers  and  men,  and  here- 
after periodical  increase  to  that  ratio  should  be  made  say  every 
five  years.*  In  making  the  first  increase  under  such  a  system, 
only  such  ofificers  as  are  necessary  to  a  proper  organization  of  the 
line  of  the  Army  should  be  added.  What  is  just  now  needed  is 
an  increase  of  the  force  of  enlisted  men.  But  thereafter,  in  the 
periodical  increases,  organizations  should  be  added  to  the  fighting 
force  of  the  Army.  The  staff  is  now  larger  than  really  needed  if 
it  be  considered  wholly  in  relation  to  the  Army  itself,  but  consid- 
ering the  mission  of  the  Army  in  war  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be 
wise  to  cut  it  down  to  the  bare  necessities  of  the  internal  needs 
of  the  peace  strength  of  the  Army.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  necessity  for  the  Army  to  maintain  itself  at  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  efficiency,  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  prop- 
erly render  its  full  duty  in  case  of  war,  not  forgetting  that  this 
duty  would  at  once  become  one  of  grave  responsibility  and  vital 
importance  to  the  country.  Now,  to  enable  the  Army  to  fulfill 
these  duties,  the  conditions  of  promotion  should  be  such  as  to 
admit  of  ofificers  arriving  at  positions  of  rank  and  responsibility 
before  they  pass  the  prime  of  military  life,  keeping  in  mind  that 
most  successful  soldiers  have  been  young  men.  It  is  not  enough 
that  under  any  system — even  our  present  one,  which  finds  officers 
after  twenty-eight  years'  service  still  lieutenants — there  will  be 
young  men  in  the  Army.  What  would  be  needed  for  war  would 
be  young  men  of  experience  in  command  and  other  responsibili- 


*  Since  this  proposition  for  a  fixed  ratio  of  soldiers  to  population  was  written,  news- 
paper accounts  indicate  that  the  Major  General  Commanding  the  Army  has  recom- 
mended the  same  policy.  The  full  report  has  not  been  seen  by  the  writer,  and  it  is 
not  known  what  strength  for  the  Army  it  recommends,  and  therefore  comment  on  it 
has  not  been  thought  advisable. 
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ties.  A  system  of  periodical  increase  would  be  a  material  help 
in  this  way,  and  would  thus  not  only  increase  the  numbers  in  the 
Army,  but  would  also  increase  its  relative  efficiency. 

If  the  Army  needs  increasing  at  all,  certainly  a  fixed  ratio  of 
five  hundred  soldiers  per  million  of  inhabitants  is  so  moderate  as 
to  need  no  defense  on  the  score  of  cost.  For  the  sixty  years 
ending  with  i860  the  country  supported  the  Army  at  an  average 
peace  strength  of  about  seven  hundred  soldiers  per  million  of 
inhabitants  (not  counting  the  war  periods  of  1812-15  and  1846- 
48,  during  which  there  were  much  larger  forces).  At  that  ratio 
we  would  now  have  an  army  of  about  forty-nine  thousand,  and 
even  if  we  had  a  greater  force  than  that,  we  could  much  better 
afford  it  than  could  our  fathers  afford  the  army  they  maintained. 
At  best  an  army  is  an  expensive  necessity  somewhat  in  the  na- 
ture of  fire  insurance.  If  the  merchant  could  be  assured  that  fire 
would  never  invade  his  premises,  he  would  be  foolish  to  pay  for 
insurance;  and  if  the  Government  could  be  assured  that  it  would 
never  need  soldiers,  it  would  be  waste  of  the  people's  money  to 
keep  an  army.  But  neither  can  have  such  assurance,  and  parsi- 
mony may  cost  the  one  hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  other  bil- 
lions of  dollars, while  prudent  expenditure  of  thousands  by  the  mer- 
chant or  millions  by  the  Government  would  have  averted  the  loss. 

But  here  the  parallel  ends.  Insurance  only  insures  remuner- 
ation for  loss  by  fire,  and  exercises  no  influence  in  preventing  its 
taking  place.  An  efficient  army  not  only  insures  safety  from  ab- 
solute disaster  should  war  occur,  but  it  is  the  most  potent  of  all 
agencies  in  preventing  war.  In  his  first  term  of  office?  resident 
Grant  announced  what  he  called  a  peace  policy  towards  the  In- 
dians— it  was  a  dismal  failure.  If  President  Grant  had  applied 
to  statecraft  the  wisdom  General  Grant  applied  to  warfare,  he 
would  have  realized  that  at  that  time  nothing  short  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  distributed  in  actual  sight  of  the  Indians 
could  have  insured  a  peace  policy.  It  is  so  with  rioters,  insurrec- 
tionists, or  nations.  If  the  whiskey  rioters  of  1794  had  thought 
that  the  government  officials  could  have  called  on  Fort  Pitt  for 
two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  instead  of  knowing  that  they 
could  get  no  more  than  eleven,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  insurrection 
would  have  taken  place.  And  if  we  would  pronounce  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  with  conclusive  emphasis  and  yet  without  war,  it 
must  be  known  that  if  needs  be  we  are  at  all  times  prepared  to 
italicise  it  with  bayonets. 
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